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Imagination 
Against Ideology 


RUSSELL KIRK 


OR A QUARTER of a century, in the pages of this 
Preece your servant has contended against the 
dominations and powers of Holy Educationism. 

St. Paul fared better against the wild beasts of Ephesus. 
I confess myself beaten down, horse, foot, and dragoons. 
From kindergarten through graduate school, American 
education is an extravagant failure. The forlorn excep- 
tions to this rule do not suffice to leaven the lump. Since 
the Second World War, many books demanding educa- 
tional reform have been published and favorably re- 
viewed; associations for educational renewal have been 
formed; any number of reformatory gestures have been 
made. But nothing has happened, by way of improve- 
ment, at any level. On the contrary, standards have been 
abandoned, average performance has declined conspic- 
uously, and the rising generation will have to pay the 


penalty. 
Yet perhaps the most dismal shortcoming of American 


schooling has been our national refusal to nurture the 
imagination. C. S. Lewis, in The Abolition of Man, suf- 
ficiently denounces this failure in its British form. For 
our part, this starving of the imagination will have po- 
litical consequences still greater than those which our 
nation has already experienced. So permit me to offer 
some desultory observations concerning the twentieth 
century struggle to fend off ideology through the re- 
newal of imagination. 

“It is imagination that governs the human race.” Who 
said that? No poet: instead, Napoleon, master of the big 
battalions. He knew that in the long run a good poem's 
power is greater far than the power of a whiff of grape- 
shot. 

In the theoretical and the practical politics of the 
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United States, much nowadays requires restoration. What 
we have lacked more than anything else since the Second 
World War, I suspect, is poetic imagination in the minds 
of public men. 

I use here the word “poetic” in its larger sense: to bor- 
row from the old Century Dictionary, | signify by “poet- 
ry” the art of exciting “intellectual pleasure by means of 
vivid, imaginative, passionate, and inspiring language . . .” 
And by “poetic imagination” I mean those powerful in- 
sights of the armed vision which transcend Benthamite 
calculations. 

Paul Roche, translator of the Greek poets and a con- 
siderable poet in his own right, wrote to me once that he 
had thought of a means for reforming the politics of Brit- 
ain. He would require that there be appointed to advise 
every cabinet minister some competent poet. The minis- 
ter would be expected to listen to the poet, whether or 
not he should accept the poet’s counsels finally; and 
thereby the minister's folly would be somewhat dimin- 
ished. 

For what poet, Roche wondered, would have been de- 
luded for an instant by a grandiose design for paving vir- 
tually all Britain with tarmac, building American-style 
superhighways running everywhere, doing huge mischief 
to the ecology, destroying a large part of Britain’s best 
agricultural land, smashing through historic towns and 
charming countryside, undoing British Railways? Yet 
just such a policy was followed in the United Kingdom, 
by both Labor and Conservative governments, until at 
last experience, that hard master of fools, showed every- 
bady the costly silliness of the undertakings of the Min- 
istry of Transport. A competent poet might have dis- 
suaded a minister of transport from any such Lagado 
projects; for the poet possesses imagination, which in- 
cludes a certain power of foreseeing the consequences of 
actions. 

This Roche argument is equally applicable to the 
American Republic. At a time of immense difficulties for 
the American polity, our political leaders obviously have 
been deficient in their higher imagination. This has been 
true of both political parties. It may suffice for me to 
mention the embarrassing spectacle, four years ago, of 
Mr. Ford and Mr. Carter standing like dolts on a stage 
under the scrutiny of television cameras, neither of those 
candidates being able to debate without intensive coach- 
ing, and neither of them prepared to think of anything 
amusing to say while waiting for technicians’ blunders to 
be repaired. 

We are told Mr. Ford and Mr. Carter are “political 
animals.” Doubtless so. What chiefly distinguishes the 
human kingdom from the animal kingdom is the power 
of imagination peculiar to the former realm. Carter and 
Ford are unspotted by poetic fancies. Even the verses 
of Edgar A, Guest might overwhelm Mr. Carter. And 
when a poet offered to call on President Ford, he was re- 
pelled at the outermost defenses of the White House: Sol- 
zhenitsyn, of whom Ford said privately that the exile 
must be seeking an interview with the President so that he 
might get publicity to sell more of his books. (Dante was 
fortunate not to have encountered in Can Grande della 
Scala a forerunner of Gerald Ford.) Carter and Ford, the 
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Cleon and Brasidas of 1976, champions of the Bicenten- 
nial year: what dull dogs! 

President Nixon, let it be added, did endeavor to at- 
tract to himself men of imagination, although aware that 
his own imaginative powers were limited. He summoned 
me to Washington to talk with him a few days after the 
Cambodian campaign began. One question he asked me 
was this: “Dr. Kirk, what one book should I read? I’m al- 
ways asking that question of Henry Kissinger or Daniel 
Patrick Moynihan, but they give me lists of a dozen 
books in a specialized field, and I don’t have time to read 
a dozen books. What one book should I read?” 

I did not hesitate: “T. S. Eliot, Motes toward the Def- 
inition of Culture.” 

The President wished to know why I chose that book. 
“I could read about it in your book on Eliot, couldn't 1?” 
He seemed faintly reproachful at my sibylline recommen- 
dation. 

But I replied that I was serious, and that it would be 
well to read the book itself, a very slim one, and that I 
would send him a copy. | went on to explain to him 
that a President should find especially interesting Eliot's 
“Note on Culture and Politics,” with its suggestions that 
men of political affairs should become acquainted with 
men of thought and letters. And I added that Eliot’s lit- 
tle book touched upon many fundamental concerns of 
modern society, matters which Mr. Nixon and I had men- 
tioned during our hour's conversation. Poets, 1 pointed 
out briefly, sometimes possess a power of vision exceed- 
ing that of practical men of affairs. 

Unlike most public men nowadays, Mr. Nixon does 
read some serious prose, and remembers what he reads. 
But the notion of poetic vision seemed unfamiliar to him. 
I do not recall his ever having quoted, in any of his in- 
numerable speeches, a line of verse—though in that de- 





ficiency he is no more than representative of the present 
generation of politicians. 

At the conclusion of their recent book What's Hap- 
pening to American English? Arn and Charlene Tibbetts 
touch upon the relationship between poetry (in the larger 
sense of that word) and public concerns. “The right and 
wrong of a practice cannot be discussed unless we use 
words,” they write. “And we cannot begin to understand 
the complexities of moral questions until we use words 
accurately and employ the appropriate grammatic ad- 
hesive to bind them together. What Watergate showed, 
among other things, is that a failure in the proper use of 
English can be a failure of both thought and morality.” 


White House. 


Indifference to things poetic 


That is true—although it may be added that the Eng- 
lish employed in the Kennedy White House distinctly was 
not more pure than that heard on the Nixon tapes. I do 
not know that an intimacy with great poctry would have 
saved Mr. Nixon from his ruin; yet such an acquaintance 
might have made him shrewder in concerns of state, para- 
doxical though that may seem. Like Eliot’s Coriolan, Nix- 
on lacked that peace and confidence— 


O hidden under the dove's wing, hidden in the turtle’s 
breast, 

Under the palmtree at noon, under the running water 

At the still point of the turning world. O hidden. 


And so, like Coriolan, he was engulfed by committees 
and commissions; and presently the voice of the crowd was 
heard: 


We demand a committee, a representative committee, 
a committee of investigation 
ResiGN RESIGN RESIGN 


It would be dismal to touch upon the vacuum of Lyn- 
don Johnson's imagination, or to describe the limitations 
of the Kennedy clan. Their White House was no Camelot. 


1 know the Table Round, my friends of old: 
All brave, and many generous, and some chaste. 


At those Victorian lines the Kennedy clan would have 
scoffed. But why prolong this account of presidential in- 
difference to things poctic? 

A conspicuous change is about to occur in the practical 
politics of America. In consequence of some thirty years 
of debate, it appears, American liberals are losing their 
ascendancy, and American conservatives arc supplanting 
them in power. We conservatives have been better at 
peitho than have the liberals and the radicals. Whether 
this November’s resounding triumph of conservatives at 
national and state elections will bring to our governing 
counsels some measure of poetic imagination, however, 
we have yet to learn. If it does not, the ascendancy of 
conservatives may be brief. 

The search for conservatives with imagination need 
not be a hopeless undertaking. I turn to a_ perceptive 
passage in Paul Elmer More’s Aristocracy and Justice: 
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